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The Poetry of Lucretius. By C. H. Herford. Manchester: The 

University Press (published for the John Rylands Library), 

1918. Pp. 26. 

Herford's lecture on The Poetry of Lucretius is the noblest English essay 
on the Latin poet since death halted the pen of Sellar. Not presenting a mere 
catalogue of the obviously poetic passages in the De Rerum Natura, Herford 
with compelling eloquence and with refined intuitions searches into the poetic 
motives that underlie the epicurean system of philosophy to which the poetic 
soul of Lucretius responded with intense and sure enthusiasm. 

It is a notable essay that begins this treatise. Herford reveals the falla- 
cies of Aristotle's dogmatic thesis and shows that poetry is implicit in Nature 
and her laws as really and as richly as in human action. Lucretius recognized 
the continuity, infinity, and identity of mind or human experience and of the 
external universe. Thereby, much more truly than by the mythologic process 
or by the vagaries of animism, participation and response between the indi- 
vidual and the universe became a possibility for the poet. Not only that, but 
these abstract symbols became the inspiration for limitless aspiration and 
infinite passion, carrying man outside of self into a vision of the world quite 
beyond the ken of scientific apprehension. 

Again, in comparing Lucretius with his precursors from whom he inherited 
his rich legacy of ideas, Herford points out the differentiating prophetic fervor 
of the Roman poet who seized the inner significance and realized the fertility 
of the atomic theory of Democritus. This is done in a vivid fashion that 
breathes in every line of an intimate acquaintance with the spirit of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and Lucretius. 1 The author contrasts the historic Epicurus, saintly 
recluse, yet timid humanitarian, with the idealized Epicurus of Lucretius, 
a gigantic Prometheus who dared travel beyond the flarring bulwark of the 
spheres. It is this poetic transfiguration of a pragmatic world that betrays 
the exaltation of the Roman poet, 2 whose complete grasp of a science of Nature 
was translated in his didactic treatise into the terms of a gospel of salvation. 

Whether Herford treats the negative side of Lucretius' exposition, its 
annihilating destruction of the religion of fear and the devastating fear of 
death, on the constructive side, the author displays a power of penetration 

1 Herford does not do justice to Empedocles. 

2 Cf. p. 13 for a splendid refutation of the superficial wormwood-honey theory. 
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and expression which will prove a revelation to many other writers who have 
essayed to discover the poetic realities of Lucretius. The conflict with fear 
becomes clearly a colossal drama in which Man, as protagonist, struggles 
against Superstition, Caprice, and Chaos. That Lucretius' imagination 
shudders before the very fear "his logic is in the act of plucking up by the 
roots " merely establishes the truth of ancient dramatic theory that the tragic 
poet himself must feel in order to inspire pity in others. I know of no better 
exposition of the poetic elements inherent in the theme and of the poet's 
response to his opportunities than Herford has given us. It is the world-old 
and the world-new dream of a new and perfect order to supplant the errors 
and the frauds of the old. Herford 1 has entered deep into the tangible and 
the intangible world of Lucretius' visions. Likewise the author properly 
discovers the poetry in Lucretius' constructive work to lie in his conception 
of atomism as a gigantic epic of the universe and of man's struggle through 
the ages to intellectual and moral victories. Lucretius' search for the perma- 
nent was a great spiritual adventure; with acute and exquisite resources of 
sense and of reason he established his theory, intent all the while upon the 
sublime aspects of atomism. 

While seeing in life and nature the passing modes of existence and behold- 
ing the creative energy and the vanishing moment of the atom with equal 
rapture, spellbound, Lucretius' abounding appreciation of life was balked by 
the mystery which his atomism could not explain. Herford's account of the 
significance of the Earth-Mother to the poetic mind of Lucretius is true and 
is splendidly drawn. Yet I cannot agree with the author that the Venus of 
the invocation is but a symbol of boundless creative energies, although a bold 
rehabilitation of the Goddess of Love. In the epicurean system, religion was 
well defined and man's attitude of admiration and of adoration toward divine 
perfection is quite clear. 2 The religious fervor, which Herford does not 
discover, is an essential in Lucretius' poetic interpretation and imagination 
and adds a glow to the passing radiance of earthly creation. But the dispersal 
of atoms carried with it to Lucretius' sensuous imagination an enormous sense 
of melancholy over the inevitable dissolution. We feel throughout the De 
Rerum Natura a keen appreciation of the tragedy of ephemeral pseudo- 
existences, merely momentary combinations of matter in time and space. 
This sympathy with Nature and man, always essential to the greatest poetry, 
was the natural product of a strong intellect and a far-reaching vision. Even 
in the midst of a brave exposition of his theory of destruction, Lucretius was 
profoundly moved by the awe-inspiring drama, and his own nature was in 
subtle harmony with the tragedy of man and the universe. 

"It is a pity the author did not avail himself of the opportunity presented by 
the chant of iv. bb.: Great Pan is dead. 

2 See, e.g., "The Lucretian Invocation of Venus," Classical Philology, II, 187-02. 
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Herford's conclusion that in the De Rerum Natura there exists a rare 
union of the functions and temper of science and poetry has been amply 
demonstrated, and a brief essay of twenty-six pages will remain indispensable 
for future readers of the Latin poem. But fine criticism is, perhaps, spun a 
bit too fine, which, at the close, credits Lucretius with a prophetic anticipation 
of Dante and Shelley and which reads into the poem a gospel of love, pervading 
all and drawing the whole together. 1 

1 American readers will no doubt wonder at the use of "ineluctable," pp. 18 and 24. 
The punctuation (pp. 10 and 11) of the sentences beginning "While the poets of his 
own time" and "While the measure of his attachment to poetry" is most surprising. 

George Depue Hadzsits 
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